MILL   ON   BENTHAM   AND   COLERIDGE

this phrase was "vague generalities." Whatever pre-
sented itself to him in such a shape he dismissed as
unworthy of notice, or dwelt upon only to denounce as
absurd. He did not heed, or rather the nature of his mind
prevented it from occurring to him, that these general-
ities contained the whole unanalysed experience of the
human race.'

'In many of the most natural and strongest feelings of
human nature he had no sympathy; from many of its
graver experiences he was altogether cut off; and the
faculty by which one mind understands a mind different
from itself, and throws itself into the feelings of that
other mind, was denied him by his deficiency of
Imagination.3

'How much of human nature slumbered in him he
knew not, neither can we know. He had never been
made alive to the unseen influences which were acting
on himself, nor consequently on his fellow-creatures . . .
Knowing so little of human feelings, he knew still less of
the influences by which those feelings are formed: all
the more subtle workings, both of the mind upon itself,
and of external things upon the mind, escaped him; and
no one, probably, who, in a highly instructed age, ever
attempted to give a rule to all human conduct, set out
with a more limited conception either of the agencies by
which human conduct ist or of those by which it should
be, influenced.*

Mill, then, for all the restrictive rigours of his father's
educational experiment shows that he has a sensitive
intelligence, informed by introspective subtlety, wide
perceptions and a lively historical sense. The pupil of
James Mill, and the self-styled Utilitarian, can write
the classical appreciation of Coleridge and of the Kind
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